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The Regiment of Seaforth Highlanders is 
comprised of 6 Battalions. 


: Formerly 72nd Duke of Albany’s 
aay Patielon { Own Highlanders. 


2nd Battalion Formerly 78th Ross-shire Buffs. 


; Formerly Highland Rifle Militia. 
ord. Battalion { Special Reserve Battalion. 


4th Battalion Formerly Ross-shire Volunteers. 


Formerly Sutherland Highland 
5th Battalion Rifle Volunteers. 


ae Formerly Morayshire Volun- 
6th Battalion Lagoa. 

The Badges & Devices borne are :— 

(1) The Cipher ‘F’ and Coronet of H.R.H. 
The Duke of York and Albany. ‘F’ granted to 
the Regiment in June, 1824. | 

(2) The Elephant superscribed ‘Assaye’ grant- 
ed to the Regiment for the part it took at the 
Battle of Assaye. 

(3) Motto ‘Cuidich’n Righ’ (Help the King) 
granted to Colin Fitzgerald, founder of the 
Mackenzie family, in the year 1255 by King 
Alexander III. of Scotland, whose life he saved 
when attacked by a stay. 

(4) ‘Cabar Feidh’ or ‘A Stag’s Head.’ 

H.R.H. The Duke of Albany, Duke of Saxe 


Coburgh Gotha, is the Colonel in Chief of the 
Regiment, 


FIRST BATTALION 
SEAFORTH 


HIGHLANDERS. | 


MONG the noblemen who lost their 

titles and estates because they joined © 
the Jacobite rebellion of 1715 was the fifth 
Earl of Seaforth. The son of this Peer, 
however, was permitted to repurchase the 
estate from the Crown, and in 1771 the 
grandson was advanced to the dignity of 
Earl of Seaforth, the title which had been 
long enjoyed by his ancestors. 

The American War began in 1775, and 
the Earl of Seaforth, to show his gratitude 
for favours received, offered to raise a 
regiment. The offer was accepted in 
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Hee December 1777 and in 5 months’ time a 
regiment paraded for inspection, under the 
command of Kenneth, Earl of Seaforth, at 
Elgin, consisting of ++ officers, 50 sergeants. 
2 pipers and 1010 rank and file. All oi 
the men, except 274, were raised on the: 
estates of the MacKenzies, and so man‘ 
were MacRaes that the regiment was knowr, 
‘as “The MacRaes.” Many of the non: 
commissioned officers were near relative; 
of the officers, such was the enthusiasm an. 
keenness to serve in the regiment in an: 
capacity. The regiment was accepted ani 
placed on the establishment of the regula 
army under the designation of ‘ Seaforth’ 
| Highlanders’’ and numbered “ The 78t 

Regiment.” 
1779 The first active service in which th 
Jersey regiment was engaged was in May 1775, 
in Jersey, where they were stationed prepar! 
atory to embarking for India. A Frenc 
naval force attempted to land but met wit 
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such a warm reception from the 5 com- 
panies stationed in the island under Major 
Thomas MacKenzie Humberstone, assisted 
by the local militia, that the French troops 
returned to their ships. 

On January 6th, 1781, the French made 
another raid, seizing the town of St. Helier, 
capturing the Lieutenant Governor, and 
demanding capitulation. This latter sug- 
gestion was rejected with scorn, and the 78th 
under Captain Lumsdaine, co-operating 
with the 95th Regiment under Major 
Pierson, the 83rd Foot and ‘the Jersey 
Militia, behaved in such a “ handsome 
manner,” to use the words of the official 
despatch, that the French were surrounded, 
and after offering a stubborn resistance, 
threw down their arms, their leader, an 
adventurer named De Rullecour, being 
killed in the street fighting which ensued, 

Shortly afterwards the regiment sailed 
for India. The voyage was one of the 
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most disastrous on record, and lasted over 
ten months. The Colonel died before 
St. Helena was reached, and by the time 
they disembarked at Madras 247 men had 
died of scurvy and only 369 men could 
carry arms. 

The command of theregiment devolved on 
Lord Seaforth’s cousin, Thomas MacKenzie 
Humberstone, who also succeeded to the 
estates but not the title. This officer died 
at sea of wounds received in action against 
the Mahrattas, in 1783, at the age of 28, 
having got command of the regiment with 
only 10 years’ service. He was the elder 
brother of Francis Humberstone Mac- 
Kenzie, who was subsequently raised to the 
peerage as Lord Seaforth, and who, in 
1793, raised the regiment which is now the 
2nd Seaforth Highlanders. 

Times were troublous when the regiment 
arrived in India. Tippoo, son of the great 
Hyder Ali of Mysore, had, assisted by the 
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French, captured Cuddalore on April 3rd, 
1782. This serious loss, for Cuddalore at 
that time was a most important naval and 
military station, had to be recovered, and 
on April 10th, 1783, Seaforth’s Highlanders, 
now healthy and 600 strong, joined an 
army with which also were the Ist Battalion 
73rd Regiment, (now the 2nd Battalion 
The Black Watch) to operate against the 
French and native garrison of Cuddalore, 
under General Bussy. A general attack was 
made and the French retired within the fort, 
being driven from their outposts by the 
2 kilted battalions, who formed one brigade 
under Colonel Stewart of the 78th. The 
regiment lost, on this occasion, 1 officer and 
23 men killed, and 47 men wounded. The 
French subsequently made a sortie which 
was unsuccessful and cost them 150 casual- 
ties, but the fort of Cuddalore was not re- 
captured from them before peace was decla- 
red in Europe between England and France. 
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During 1782, Admiral Sir Edward Hughes 
Sea Tight K.B., fought 5 very sanguinary battles at 
3rd Aug. seg in Indian waters, with the French fleet 
under Admiral Suffren. In one of these 
fights, on the 3rd August, the regiment was 
represented by detachments who acted as 
marines. The battle raged all day and the 
French were defeated with the loss of 1088 
killed and wounded. Our losses were 334 
killed and wounded, which included 2 
officers of the regiment. 

ee The war against Tippoo was continued, 
eee and the regiment took a prominent part in 
the capture of Palacatcherry, and remained 
in the field till peace was concluded in 1784, 
eee In 1786, owing to the reduction of several 
ed 72nd older corps, the regiment was renumbered 
72nd, the old number of 78th being, by a 
coincidence, allotted to the present 2nd 

M89 Battalion Seaforth Highlanders.. 


Cam- 


Avance 11789 war again broke out with Tippoo, 


Tippoo Sultan of Mysore, and the 72nd, nearly 1000 
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strong, formed part of the 2nd European 
brigade. 

The campaign was a hard one and the 
distances covered, in spite of the heat and 
the monsoons, were very great. Most of 
the actions consisted of assaults on isolated 
forts perched on the top of rocky heights, 
and the 72nd Highlanders took a leading 
share in such fights at Coimbatore, Monglee, 
Savendroog, Outradroog, Outra Durgam, 
Dindegul and Seringapatam. 

On the 20th March, 1791, the 72nd took 
part in the storming of Bangalore, a fortress 
which Tippoo thought impregnable, and in 


Orders the next day the General Officer 


Commanding, Lord Cornwallis, made the 
following remarks :— | 

““ His Lordship desires to offer the tribute 
of his particular and warmest praise to the 
European grenadiers and light infantry of 
the Army, and to the 36th, 72nd and 76th 
Regiments, who led the attack and carried 
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the fortress, and who, by their behaviour 
on that occasion, furnished a conspicuous 
proof that discipline and valour in soldiers, 
when directed by zeal and capacity in 
officers, are irresistible.” 

The siege of Seringapatam, Tippoo’s 
capital, intended to be begun in May, 1791, 
having been frustrated by the loss of all 
the cattle from want of forage and the early 
setting in of monsoon rains, the attack on 
this stronghold was decided on by Lord 
Cornwallis in January, 1792. The 72nd 
formed part of the left divison under 
Colonel Maxwell, and the attack was made 
on the night of February 6th 1792. 

A decisive victory was gained over the 
Army of Tippoo, and perhaps no regiment 
performed a more distinguished part in it 
than the 72nd Highlanders; they forced - 
the passage of one nullah and two rivers and 
charged 9 successive times, overpowering 
their enemies on each occasion. Tippoo, 
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soon after this battle, sued for peace and 
gave up half his territory to the British. 
The war thus came to an end for the time 
being, having lasted on and off for 9 years. 

In 1793 the 72nd were employed in the 
expedition against Pondicherry, a French 
settlement, which surrendered on August 
22nd. 

As a consequence of the French Revolu- 
tion, the Dutch joined France in the great 
war which was then commencing in Europe, 
and as Ceylon at that time was practically 
a Dutch colony, an expedition, of which the 
72nd formed a part, was despatched from 
Fort St. George, Madras, against that 
island in 1795. 

The troops landed near the fort of Trin- 
comalee, which was at once besieged and 
captured with slight loss, and after the 
capture of the forts of Batticaloe and 
Manaar in September and several minor 
settlements subsequently, the Dutch Gov- 
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ernor in February 1797 surrendered the 
fortress of Colombo, and thus Ceylon 
became part of the British Empire. 

The regiment returned to Madras in 
March, and in the following year embarked 
for home. 

Many years afterwards, in 1837, the 
services of the regiment in the East Indies 
were rewarded with the royal authority to 
bear the word “ Hindoostan” on the Colours 


. and still later the words “ Carnatic’’ and 


— 


“ Mysore ” were added. 

The merest skeleton of the regiment 
returned home, most of the men being 
compulsorily transferred to other corps 
remaining in India. In consequence of 
this very unpopular proceeding, recruiting 
was at first very slow, but by 1803 the 
strength was 800, two-thirds being High- 
landers. In 1804, at the time of Napoleon’s 
threatened invasion of England, a 2nd 
Battalion of the regiment was raised in 
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Aberdeenshire and stationed at Peterhead. 
This battalion never went abroad, and was 
disbanded in 1816 in Ireland. 

The period of home service was short, 
and the regiment was only 2 years in 
Scotland, at Perth, before they were moved 
to Ireland, whence they sailed in 1805 to Expedi- 

on to 

form part of the expedition to reduce the ave of 


Cape of Good Hope. The 71st (Highland © pie 


Light Infantry), and 93rd (Sutherland) 
Highlanders, along with the 72nd, formed 
the Highland Brigade on this occasion 
under the Command of Brigadier General 
Fergusson. 

The Cape of Good Hope had previously 
been taken possession of in 1795 by a 
British force, composed of the 2nd Battalion 
78th Highlanders (raised by Lord Seaforth 
in 1794 aud subsequently amalgamated 
with the present 78th, 2nd Battalion Sea- 
forth Highlanders)and some marines, under 
Admiral Elphinstone and General Craig, 
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but was restored to the Dutch in 1802 after 
the Treaty of Amiens. 

The troops landed at Lospards Bay, and 
the Dutch troops under Lieutenant General 
Janssens, 5000 strong and 23 pieces of 
cannon, were found in possession of the 
Blaw Berg or Blue Mountains. 

Thebrunt of the attack fell on Ferguson’s 
Highland Brigade, 2400 strong, nineteen 
Dutch guns firing grape at them as they 
rapidly advanced from 500 yards, and at 
250 yards musketry fire was opened along 
the whole front. 

Arriving within 150 yards of the opposing 
line, the Highlanders levelled their muskets 
and fired as they advanced: on reaching 
sixty yards the Brigadier gave the word 
“charge.” A loud British shout instantly 
rent the air as the heroic Highlanders 
closed with bayonets on their numerous 
adversaries, who fled in dismay with the 
victorious brigade at their heels. The 
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Dutch Marksmen with 2 guns kept up a 
galling fire from the right flank, but Captain 
Campbell with the grenadier company of 
the 72nd drove them from the bushes, and 
was about to charge the guns, but they 
were removed with too much speed. 
Sir David Baird, in his despatch, stated : 
“ The Highland Brigade advanced stead- 
ily under a heavy fire of round shot, grape, 
and musketry. Nothing could resist the 
determined bravery of the troops, and the 
number of the enemy served only to aug- 
ment their ardour. The name of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Grant will be perceived among 
the wounded, but the heroic spirit of this 
officer was not subdued by his misfortune, 
and he continued to lead his men to glory 
as long as an enemy was opposed to His 
Majesty’s Seventy Second Regiment.”’ 
The words “ Cape of Good Hope, 1806” | 
on the colours, commemorates this action. 
Cape Town shortly afterwards surren- 
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dered, and after some minor affairs, in one 
of which a party of 1 officer and 30 men 
of the regiment captured a block-house and 
2 batteries, the Dutch Governor surrendered 
the colony to British Arms. From this 
period the Cape of Good Hope has formed 
part of the possessions of the British Crown 

In 1809 the regiment received a most 
serious blow. An order was received that 
His Majesty King George the Third had 
approved of the regiment being directed to 
discontinue wearing the Highland costume. 
Thus the nationality of the regiment was 
disowned ; the MacKenzie tartan kilt and 
yellow facings of the doublet were taken 
away, and the 72nd were made to wear the 


‘ white facings and pantaloons of the Line, 


which it continued to do for 14 years. 

In 1810 the regiment left the Cape to 
take part in an expedition to capture 
Mauritius, but the French Governor decided 
to make no resistance and surrendered the 
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colony. Here they remained for three 
years until ordered to North America, but 
on calling at Cape Town en route, for 
orders, this plan was abandoned and the 
regiment again found themselves in Cape 
Town. 

The following year the regiment sailed 
for India to take part in a war in Nepaul, 
but by the time they landed at Calcutta the 
war was over, and for the third time in 10 
years, the 72nd were stationed in Cape- 
town, spending a few weeks in Mauritius 
on the way. 

At this period (1816) the strength of the 
regiment was very high, 54 officers, 1077 
non-commissioned officers and men, but by 
the time of embarkation for home in 1822 
it was only 22 officers and 529 non-com- 
missioned officers and men. 

In 1817 half the battalion was placed on 
outpost duty on the frontier along the Great 
Fish River to protect the colony against 
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the Kaffirs. This ardous duty was per- 
formed for no less than four and a half 
years, in a country devoid of resources and 
infested withsavage animalsand marauding 
Kaffirs, and under canvas at all seasons of 
the year. : 

In 1822 the regiment embarked for home, 
carrying with them the warm approbation 
of the Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, 
who reported to the Commander-in-Chief 
upon their excellent behaviour, and warmly 
recommended them “to His Royal High- 
ness’s particular favour and protection.”’ 

On December 25th, 1823, a welcome 
order was received that His Majesty King 

George the Fourth had been pleased “ to 
wc approve of the 72nd Regiment again be- 
Albany's coming a Highland Regiment, with this 
lish. difference only, that the officers and men 

landers shall wear trews instead of kilts.” 

“His Majesty has also been pleased to 
approve of the regiment bearing the title 
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of ‘The 72nd, or the Duke of Albany’s 


Own Highlanders’.”’ 

The excellent conduct of the regiment 
on all occasions, both in peace and war, had 
thus resulted in the distinguished honour 
of being called after the Commander-in- 
Chief, the first Prince of the Blood Royal 
of Scotland, and being restored to the 
proud position from which it had been so 
unaccountably removed 14 years before. | 

From this date until 1881 the 72nd] —¢:‘/ 
Highlanders wore trews of the “ Prince| 3, 
Charlie” Stuart tartan. 

When stationed at the Tower, on June 
2nd, 1828, the regiment was inspected by 
General Lord Hill, the Commander-in- 
Chief, who used the following flattering 
terms :— 

“ Although it had been his lot to see and | 
serve with most of the regiments in the 
service, he felt he should not be doing | 
justice to the 72nd Highlanders if he did \ 
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‘not express his particular approbation of 


everything connected with them, and to 
state that he has never yet seen a regiment 
their equal either in moving, in appearance, 
or in steadiness under arms.” 

In July 1828 the 72nd again went to 
South Africa, and until 1832 performed 
garrison duty. In that year a war, which 
lasted for 3 years, broke out with the 
Kaffirs. 

This was a most irksome form of cam- 
paign. The regiment was in the field the 
whole time, split up in small detachments, 
repelling cattle-stealing raids on the front- 
ier, and when the Kaffirs were successful in 
removing the cattle, in making counter 
raids to punish them. In February, 1835, 
the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban, placed himself at 
the head of the troops and went into the 
Kaffir country to put a stop, once and for 
all, to their depredations. The campaign, 
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when it assumed an active phase, soon came 
to an end and peace was concluded in Sep- 
tember 1835. 

The regiment remained in Cape Colony 
till 1840, when it returned home, receiving 
on itsdeparture a complimentary address 
from the inhabitants referring in the most 
flattering terms to the services and 
behaviour of the corps during the 25 years 
it had served in the colony. 

When at home, new Colours were pre- 
sented by the great Duke of Wellington, in 
the presence of Queen Victoria, Prince 
Albert, and the King of Prussia. In ad- 
dressing the battalion, the Duke said: 

“I have long known the 72nd Highland 
Regiment: half a century has now nearly 
elapsed since I had the pleasure of serving 
in the same army with them on the plains 
of Hindoostan, and there they were famous 
for their high order and discipline. Since 
that period they have been engaged in the 
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conquest of some of the most valuable 
colonies of the British Crown, and latterly 
in performing most distinguished services 
at the Cape of Good Hope.’ 

The regiment again went abroad in 1844, 
being stationed at Gibraltar, Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
returning home in 1854. 

In December, 1854 the 72nd embarked 
for Malta, and in May 1855 left there to 
proceed on active service in the Crimea. 

In the previous year, 1854, Russia had 
adopted a most offensive attitude to Turkey. 
England and France felt that they could 
not permit the balance of power to be 
upset, and declared war to protect their 
ally, the Sultan of Turkey, from unprovoked 
aggression. A splendid army was embarked 
but spent the summer in inactivity in 
Bulgaria, at Varna. The regiments were 
heavily struck by an outbreak of cholera, 
some units being decimated, except, as a 
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historian remarks, “ The Highland Battal- 
ions, whose peculiar costume, by its 
warmth round the loins, is a species of 
safeguard against cholera.” 

At last, on September 14th, both the 
English and French armies, each about 
30,000 strong, disembarked in the Crimea, 
and on the 20th attacked the strong Russian 
position on the Alma, defended by 34,000 
men. A glorious victory for the Allies 
resulted, the Highland Brigade, consisting 
of the 42nd, 79th and 93rd, under the great 
Sir Colin Campbell, taking a historic part 
init. The famous charges of the Heavy 
and Light Cavalry Brigades at Balaklava 
followed, and also the great battle of 
Inkerman, but Sevastopol itself still 
remained intact. 

It was at this stage that the 72nd, on 
June 30th 1855, joined the Highland 
Brigade. They had been previously sent 
to join the expedition to Kertch, but did 
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not land, and lost in 6 days, while on board 
ship at anchor, 22 non-commissioned 
officers and men from cholera. 

At that time the duties in the trenches 
were most severe and trying to the troops: 
the regiment continued at this work for 
about 2 months, when the Highland Brigade 
was moved to Kamara to support the 
Sardinian Army the dav after they had 
fought the battle of the Tchernaya. 

On the 8th September the brigade 
marched back to the trenches and occupied 
the 3rd parallel, while the French were 
storming the Malakoff, and during the 
unsuccessful English assault on the Redan. 

Between four and five in the afternoon, 
the 72nd were placed in the 5th parallel, 
and were detailed to lead the storming 
party in the assault next morning. During 
the night, however the Russians evacuated 
their position and Sevastopol fell. The 
regiment remained nearly another year in 
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the Crimea, but the war was practically 
over. The losses of killed and from cholera 
were 1 officer and 101 rank and file. The 
honours for the Crimea were, permission to 
wear “Sevastopol” on the Colours, 2 officers 
received the “ Legion of Honour,” and one 
the Sardinian Medal; the Sergeant Major 
received a commission in the regiment, and 
+ non-commissioned officers and men 
received the decoration of the Emperor 
Napoleon the Third, and 16 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal with gratuities. 
In April, 1856 there was a grand review 
on the declaration of peace, in honour of 
the Russian General Luders, who was much 
struck with the appearance of the Highland 
Brigade. Marshal Pelissier, Commander- 
in-Chief of the French Army, who was also 
present, declared “that they were the/ 
finest looking soldiers in the world.” | 
During the Crimean War, the establish- 
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ment of the regiment, including the Depot 
companies, reached the enormous total of 
71 officers and 2256 non-commissioned 
officers and men, of whom 47 were drum- 
mers and pipers. On the termination of 
the war, this was rapidly reduced by placing 
officers compulsorily on half pay and 
discharging invalids, bad characters, and 
men under 5 feet 6 inches in height. At 
this period the Depot companies were 
removed to Fort George and formed, with 
those of the 71st, and 92nd, into a battalion. 

The regiment returned home, only to 
embark hurriedly in August 1857 for India, 
“the Mutiny” having broken out. The 
hot weather of 1857 and the cold weather 
which followed form a period of history of 
British India which is well known; suffice 
here to say that the 72nd were not destined 
to join with the 78th and participate with 
them in the terrific struggle in Bengal, 
with which their name is so inseparably 
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linked as the “Saviours of India,” but to 
perform sterling work in the suppression 
of a very large tract of Central India. The 
72nd, on landing at Bombay, marched via 
Baroda to Nasirabad in Rajputana, losing 
on the way a distinguished officer, the 2nd 
in command, Major MacKenzie of Glack, 
who died of small-pox. 

At Nasirabad the regiment, under the 
command of Colonel (afterwards General 
Sir William) Parke, joined a field force of 
about 2 brigades under Major-General 
Roberts, and at once the whole column 
advanced eastwards against Kotah, a large 
walled city, the Rajah of which was half- 
hearted and the people openly hostile and 
supported by the mutineers of all the 
neighbouring states. On March 30th the 
town was carried by assault, a column 
headed by the 72nd doing most of the work. 
Lieutenant Cameron of the regiment, fora 
very gallant action in a hand to hand 
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confict in a staircase, subsequently received 
a Victoria Cross and promotion to Captain 
in another regiment. 

After the fall of Kotah the regiment was 
split up into sometimes two, sometimes 
more, detachments, and it is unnecessary 
to follow the movements of each of the 
small forces to which they belonged. The 
campaign was a most arduous one, the 
marching, except for about 3 months in the 
cold season when the weather is excellent, 
being carried on through the excessive heat 
and dust of the hot weather and the dren- 
ching rain of the monsoon. The troops 
seldom got a rest, but their efforts were 
rewarded by inflicting, on some occasions, 
. most severe punishment on the rebels. 
In October 1858 the state of Bhopal was 
saved from falling into the hands of the 
rebels by a column, of which the regiment 
formed a large portion, which had marched | 
110 miles in 74 hours. In May 1859 a. 
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detachment under Lieutenant Vesey, con- 
sisting of 100 men of the light and No. 4 
companies who had been mounted on 
camels and attached to a column of light 
and irregular cavalry, returned to quarters, 
having been under canvas in the field for 
practically 17 months and had marched 
over 3000 miles. 

To quote from the regimental records:— 

“To have entered into the details of the 
extraordinary pursuit and campaign of the 
division under Major General Michel, C.B., 
in Central India and Rajputana, would be 
out of place, suffice to say the regiment 
was in the field from July 1858 until May 
1859, engaged in perhaps the most arduous 
and trying service which has ever fallen to 
the lot of British soldiers in this country 
(India). Disastrous marches, unsuccessful 
campaigns, attended by all the miseries of 
war, have occurred undoubtedly in India, 
but for aconstant unceasing series of forced 
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marches, frequently without excitement, 
the campaign under Major General Michel 
stands unsurpassed. The results have been 
most satisfactory; the pacification and 
restoration of order and confidence in 
Central India ; the completion of Sir Hugh 
Rose’s brilliant campaign in 1858.” 

In reward for services during this cam- 
paign, the Sergeant-Major was given an 
officer’s commission in the regiment and 
appointed Adjutant six weeks later in 
December 1859. While still Adjutant, in 
1871, this officer was killed on an inspection 
parade by a fall from his horse. 

In February, 1863, Sir W. Mansfield 
k.C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Presidency, inspected the regiment and 
made the following remarks in an address:-- 

‘* Seventy-second I have long wished to 
see you. Before J came to this Presidency 
I had often heard from one who was a 
great friend of yours as well as of my own, 
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Sir Colin Campbell, now Lord Clyde, that 
of all the regiments he had known in the 
course of his long service he had not met 
with one in which discipline and steadiness 
in the field, as well as the most minute 
matters of interior economy—all the qua- 
lities in fact which contribute to make a 
good regiment—were united in so eminent 
a degree as in the 72nd Highlanders when 
serving in his Division in the Crimea.... 
It will afford me very great satisfaction to 
report to His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and to write, as I shall 
do, to Lord Clyde, that the 72nd High- 
landers are now, on the plains of Hindoo- 
stan, in every respect, the same regiment 
which, when serving under Sir Colin Camp- 
bell on the shores of the Crimea, was 
considered by him a pattern to the British 
Army.” 

At the beginning of 1866 the regiment 
returned home, where they remained until 
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1871 March 1871, when they again embarked 
Bou for India and on arrival there were stationed 
at Umballa. During this period nothing 
of any lasting interest occurred until in 
October 1878 orders to be prepared to join 

the army proceeding to Afghanistan were 
received. . | 
The cause of the Afghan war was the © 
refusal of the Amir to receive a British 
Resident at Kabul, and the regiment joined 
the 2nd Brigade Kurram Valley Field Force 
at Thull; half the battalion, however, were 

left temporarily at Kohat. 
1878 The right wing marched with the rest of ~ 
Arghan the force at 3 a.m. on November 28th to 
overtake the Afghanarmy retiring over the © 
Peiwar, Kotal. The enemy were, however, 
found entrenched, and with no intention of 
retiring, in a very strong position on the 
Kotal, wherea frontal attack was impossible 
After 2 days reconnaissance a path by — 
which the position could be taken in flank 
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was discovered, and on December lst, at 
daybreak, the enemy’s outposts were driven 
in from this flank. The enemy made a 
stubborn resistance, and in the afternoon, 
when they found themselves attacked in 
front and their rear threated, they evac- 
-uated the position, leaving 21 guns and 
much ammunition. The General, now Lord 
Roberts, after. this action reported: “I 
cannot. praise them too highly, the 72nd 
Highlanders is a splendid regiment.” 

The winter was passed at Hazir Pir, 
the cold at times being intense; over 20 
degrees of frost and a good deal of rain, 
but the regiment, under canvas, remained 
healthy. 

In March 1579 The eee in-Chief 
in India, Sir F. Haines, inspected the 
regiment and made an address. Amongst 
his remarks he said :— | 

“General Roberts, you may well be proud 
of this portion of your force. I have never 
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seen a regiment in more magnificent health 
or more perfect order.”’ 

“Colonel Brownlow, I once told you 
I considéred you a very fortunate man to 
command the 72nd Highlanders, and now 
I tell you I consider any prince might well 
be. proud to command so splendid a regi- 
ment. I congratulate you all on your 
gallantry and brilliant conduct at the 
assault and capture of the Peiwar Kotal.” 

In May 1879 the treaty of Gundamuck 
was signed and the regiment retired to Ali 
Kheyl, but war again broke out in Septem- 
ber on the brutal massacre of the British 
Embassy, under Sir L.Cavagnari, at Kabul. 
Two brigades marched as soon as possible 
for Kabul, crossing the Shutergurdan Pass 
(11,200 feet above the sea level), under the 
command of Sir F. Roberts. 

On the morning of October 6th the enemy 
were found, 12,000 strong, in position at 
Charasiah, covering Kabul. The attack 
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was led by the 72nd, who expended half of Charasiah 
the ammunition fired that day, and the 

enemy was driven in alldirections. Kabul 

was entered a few days later, 200 guns and 

7000 rifles falling into our hands. 

During the winter of this year, the 
regiment formed part of the garrison of 
Sherpore Cantonment, outside the city of 
Kabul, and sustained severe losses in the 
heavy fighting which took place between 
the 11th and 23rd of December 1879. 

In August 1880, on information of the 
disaster at Maiwand being received, a 
column under Sir F. Roberts started for 
Kandahar to relieve the besieged garrison. 
The regiment, 800 strong, formed part of 
the 2nd Brigade and the 320 miles was 
covered in 22 days, an average of 15 miles 
per diem. 

On arrival at Kandahar it was fonnd that 
the Afghans had taken up a position North 
of the town, and this was attacked on 
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Kandahar September lst. The regiment formed part 
of the flank attack round the enemy’s right 
and the enemy retired slowly at first but 
finally broke. The Afghans were pursued 
with great energy and completely broken, 
and the power of Ayub Khan was destroyed. 
The regiment on this day lost their Com- 
manding Officer, Colonel Brownlow, C.B., 
early in the action. 

Within a few days after the battle, the 
regiment left Kandahar once more for India 
having been just two years on active service 
in Afghanistan. 

About this period, army reorganisation 
and the linking of battalions was under 
consideration. Her Majesty Queen Vic- 

' toria wrote to the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and expressed her 
wish, in appreciation of the services of the 
regiment in Afghanistan, that it should 
again wear the kilt. In consequence, on 
July 1st 1881, the regiment became the Ist 
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Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, beingamal- 
gamated, most suitably, with the other 
MacKenzie regiment, the 78th Highlanders, 
Ross-shire Buffs, and resumed wearing the 
MacKenzie tartan kilt after an interval of 
72 years. 

In December, Sergeant Sellar,at a parade 
of the Lucknow Garrison, was presented 
with the Victoria Cross for his gallantry at 
the assault on the Asmai Heights on 
December 14th 1879. In addition to this, 
one sergeant received his commission as an 
officer in the regiment, and 14 non-com 
missioned officers and men were awarded 
the Medal for Distinguished Conduct in the 
Field. 

The regiment left India and went to 
Aden in the spring of 1882, and in June of 
that year were warned for service in Egypt. 

The Egyptian Army, headed by Arabi 
Pasha, had mutinied; European interfer- 
ence was a necessity, and on France 
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declining to join, England was forced to 
intervene alone. 

The battalion landed in Suez in August 
1882, and a week after doing so, half of it 
took part in a very smart little action in 
which a considerable force of the enemy 
were driven out of Shalouf, a station on the 
Suez Canal. The following week, the 
regiment joined the Indian Contingent 
under Major-General Sir H. Macpherson, 
and on September 13th participated in the 


battle of Tel-el-Kebir. The part of the 


enemy’s position in front of these troops 
formed the right flank of the Egyptian 
defences, and at 2 a.m. the battalion led 
the way towards this portion. At 5 a.m. 
when it was getting light, the assault was 
delivered with the bayonet and the position 
carried. The Indian contingent was ord- 
ered to push on to Zag-a-Zig, which they 
did, covering 33 miles by 7 p.m. 

The success of this one staggering blow 
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and the subsequent prompt seizure of Cairo 
was such that the war ended even more 
suddenly than it had begun. 

In October 1882 the battalion returned 
home and was stationed at Parkhurst, and 
in August 1884 received the high honour 
of being presented with new Colours by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. On this 
occasion Her Majesty addressed the bat- 
talion as follows :-— 

“From the days when your regiment first 
assembled on the hillsides of Ross-shire 
till now, when I see in the ranks before me 
the men who upheld the honour of the 
country in Afghanistan and in Egypt, the 
Seaforth Highlanders have ever justified 
their motto “Cuidich’n Righ,” and, con- 
vinced of your devotion to your Queen and 
country, I confidently entrust these Colours 
to your charge.” 

Shortly afterwards, Her Majesty honoured 
the regiment by graciously accepting the 
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old Colours, which are now in Windsor 
Castle. 

The regiment remained at home for a 
long period and ultimately embarked again 
on foreign service at the end of 1896. 
After taking part in the international occ- 
upation of Crete during the following year, 
in March 1898 the battalion again went on 
field service, proceeding in that month up 
the Nile to join in the Reconquest of the 
Soudan, which province had, of necessity, 
been given up to the Dervish rule for the 
previous 11 years. 

A Dervish army had advanced northwards 
and had taken up a position on the Atbara 
River, 40 miles east from the Nile. It was 
decided to dislodge this force, and the 
Anglo-Egyptian army under Sir H. Kitche- 
ner, marched south east from their camp 
near Berber to effect this purpose. It was 
found impossible to get the enemy into the 
open, so on April 8th his semi-fortified 
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position was assaulted at daybreak. The 
British Brigade, of which the regiment and 
the Cameron Highlanders formed part, 
were allotted the eastern side. 

The enemy offered a stubborn resistance, 
but was overpowered with a loss of 3000 
killed. After returning to the Nile and 
awaiting the annual rise of that river, the 
Army, four months later, again advanced 
on the Dervish Capital of Omdurman. On 
this occasion the Khaiifa elected to take 
the tactical offensive, and, on the arrival of 
the invading force within 10 miles of his 
Capital, he sallied out with an army of 
60,000 and attacked the Anglo-Egyptian 
Army, 20,000 strong and less than half of 
these British, the rest being Soudanese and 
Egyptian. The result was not long in doubt, 
the pluck of the Mahdists was heroic but 
they could not advance accross the open 
in close order against modern rifle fire. 
10,000 of them died in the attempt: that 
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night Omdurman was in our possession 
and the Khalifa a fugitive. 

The campaign practically closed with 
this battle of Khartoum, and the regiment 
was back in Cairo at the end of the month. 

In reward for services rendered in this 
campaign, the Sergeant-Major received a 
commission and is now a Captain in the 
regiment, and a Sergeant, then serving with 
the Egyptian troops, also gained a com- 
mission and is now a Captain in the Gordon 
Highlanders. In addition, 8 non-comiss- 
ioned officers and men were awarded the 
Medal for Distinguished Conduct in the 
Field. 

Throughout the South African War the 
battalion remained in Egypt, sending out 
strong drafts to the 2nd Battalion and also 
2 companies of mounted infantrv, but not 
proceeding as a unit. The 3rd Militia 
Battalion volunteered asa whole for service 
abroad during this war, and were stationed 
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alongside the 1st Battalion in Cairo for 
nearly 18 months. 

In 1903 the regiment left Egypt for 
India, nothing unusual occurring until 
February 1908, when it formed part of an 
Expedition on the North West Frontier 
into the Zakka Khel country, this tribe 
having committed a number of raids and 
robberies. The campaign was short and 
severe, the regiment bearing the brunt 
of the fighting. Major Hon: D. Forbes 
Sempill, D.S.O., Commanding, was killed 
in a rearguard action, in the words of the 
General Officer Commanding, “at the head 
of one of His Majesty’s finest battalions.” 

Three months later trouble again broke 
out on the Frontier, this time the Mohmand 
tribe, and the regiment again took the field, 
the only British regiment employed. This 
expedition, taking place in hot weather, 
was one of great hardship and the regiment 
again acquitted itself with the credit and 
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distinction which are in accordance with 
its traditions. 

That the regiment at the present time 
is worthy to succeed to the glorious re- 
cords of the past which have been briefly 
outlined above, there is ample evidence. 
Lord Kitchener, the present Commander- 
in-Chief in India, in addressing the bat- 
talion in April 1505, used the following 
words :— 

“T shall never forget the way this 
' regiment stormed Mahmoud’s zariba at the 
Atbara seven years ago, I believe on this 
- very day (April 8th). I expect there are 
few here now who were there then, but I 
am sure the same spirit still prevails in the 
' regiment. There is no regiment I would 
' sooner have with me on service than you 

men of the Seaforths.” 

On March 18th 1908, Major-General’ 
Barrett, C.B., Commanding the Nowshera 
Brigade, inspected the battalion on return 
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from the Zakka Khel Expedition, and 
addressed them as follows :— 

“Your discipline in cantonments has 
been most satisfactory, your training I can 
speak very highly of both on manceuvres 
and on service in the late Bazar Valley 
operations. Iam proud to have such a fine 
battalion in my Brigade, and I can safely 
say that I have never seen a better regiment 
and I do not think I have ever seen as 
good a one.” | 
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‘Tue 2nd Battalion, formerly the 78th High- 
landers, were authorised to be raised by 
Mackenzie of Seaforth, on 7th March 1793. 
At this period the French Revolution had 
culminated in the execution of King Louis 
XVI. of France, and in 1793 the French 
Republic declared War against England. 
The Martial spirit of the County was 
roused, and in four months’ time, on 10th 
July, the regiment was raised and paraded 
at Fort George, being recruited almost en- 
tirely from Ross-shire and the Island of 
Lewis. In August the strength was raised; 
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and inOctober,composed of over 1000 hardy 
Highland lads, it proceeded to Guernsey. 

The New Regiment won the highest 
praise for its fine appearance, and more 
especially for its good conduct. 

Its first Active Service was in Holland 
where it formed part of the Duke of York’s 
Army. 

This Campaign lasted nearly two years, 
and the troops suffered great hardship ow- 
ing to the severe weather and want of 
clothing as well as scanty food, but the 
Highland Corps, all very young soldiers, 
the 42nd, 78th and 79th, who always wore 
the kilt, suffered much less than any of the 
others. 

The kilt from having so much cloth round 
the waist prevents the wearer from catching 
chills, enteric, and dysentry, which non- 
kilted corps suffer so much from. This 
was also very noticeabte in South Africa 
in the late war. 
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A second Batallion was raised for the 78th 
by Mackenzie of Seaforth in 1794 and the 
title ‘ Ross-shire Buffs ’ was granted. In 
this, 560 were Highland lads from Ross- 
shire, the same as the 1st Battalion, and 190 
Lowland Scots. | 

This Battalion took part in the Capture 
of the Cape of Good Hope in 1795 but was 
afterwards amalgamated with the lst Bat- 
talion—and in 1797 the 78th proceeded to 
India. The good conduct of the Regiment 
was very noticeable, and when a proposal 
was made to establish the Northern Infir- 
mary at Inverness in 1800 the 78th sent 
home £677-5-0 towards it: all ranks subs- 
cribing and each Company giving from £30 
to £40. é 

In 1803 the Battalion formed part of 
the Army—under Major-General Wellesley 
afterwards Duke of Wellington—operating 
against the Mahrattas ; 

At this time India was not what it is now 
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British Power was represented by the East 
India Company and only small portions 
were actually British Territory. 

The whole of Western India and Central 
India as far as Delhi was in the hands of 5 
powerful Chiefs who formed the Mahratta 
Confederacy; these could put 200,000 Caval- 
ry and 100,000 infantry into the field, anda 
large portion of this force was well organ- 
ized, equipped, and drilled, by French 
Officers. The object of their preparations 
being hostile to the British, Major General 
Wellesley was sent to occupy Poona. Scin- 
diah the Chief of the Mahratta Confederacy 
demanded the withdrawal of the British 
Forces. Negotiations followed; but finally 
War was declared, and British forces 
marched against the Mahrattas. 

Wellesley’s Force, about 10,000 strong, 
consisting of the 19th Light Dragoons and 
three regiments of Native Cavalry, the 74th 
and 78th Highlanders and six battalions of 
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Native Infantry and about 20 guns mostly 
light pieces. It will be noticed that all the 
British Infantry were Highlanders. March- 
ing from Poona, Ahmednuggur, a strongly 
fortified city, was captured on 10th August 
1803. The 78th lost Capt. Humberston 
Mackenzie, Capt. Grant, Lt. Anderson and 
12 men killed, (to whose memory a monu- 
ment was erected at Ahmednuggur) and 
one officer and 5 men were wounded. 
A Mahratta Chief said of this engagement 
“The British are a strange people and 
their General a wonderful man. They 
came here in the morning, looked at the 
Pettah wall, walked over it, killed all the 
garrison and then turned in to breakfast. 
Who can resist such men as these? ” 
Wellesley continued his march south- 
ward, but owing to his weakness in Cavalry 
he had much difficulty in obtaining inform- 
ation of the Enemy. 
On 23rd September owing to this defect- - 
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Battle of ive intelligence he suddenly found himself 


Assaye 


opposed by the whole of Scindiah’s army, 
30,000 Cavalry and‘about the same number 
of Infantry with about 120 guns. 

The Mahratta Army was drawn up cov- 
ering their camp on the further side of the 
Khaitna river, a deep river with steep 
banks. Another stream the Juah Nullah 
ran along their rear and fell into the 
Khaitna about half a mile on their left. 
They were thus in the angle formed by the 
two streams. Their Cavalry in large 
masses were formed on their right. 

Wellesley was in a difficult position, he 
had less than 8000 fighting men with him 
and 17 guns. 

Another British Column under Colonel 
Stevenson was to have joined him that day 
but had not turned up. 

To wait for it or to retire on to his camp 
would bring down the overwhelming force 
of Mahratta Cavalry on his small army. 
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So he resolved to take the boldest course 
and to attack with his small force, leaving 
one battalion to guard the baggage. He 
decided to attack the enemy’s left, where 
most of the enemy’s guns were posted, and 
having discovered a ford on the enemy’s 
left,! which had fortunately been left unde- 
_fended, he managed to get his force across, 
with considerable loss. The British force 
~was now formed accross the neck of land 
between the two streams, and the enemy 
finding his left turned, formed to the left 
facing them, but the narrowness of the 
space prevented the enemy from employing 
his whole strength. 

Against a fearfully hot fire the British line 
advanced with fixed bayonets,the 78thcharg- 
ing the guns and bayonetting the gunners. 

The firing line of native troops on the 

1 Wellesley bad no information as to the existence of 
this ford but noticing that 2 small villages were situated 
opposite each other on either side of the Khaitna river, he 


guessed that a ford must exist, which proved to be the 
case, 
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right of the British line being checked, the 
74th were pushed up and suffered heavily 
from grape shot from the village of Assaye 
and were charged by the mass of Mahratta 
Cavalry led by Scindiah himself. 

TheBritish having driven back theenemy’s 
first line now wheeled to the right against 
the Mahratta 2nd line in front of the village 
of Assaye on the banks of the Juah Nullah. 

At this moment another body of the 
enemy’s Cavalry swept down on the left of 
our line. 

The British force was in a most difficult 
position but the Cavalry, coming up in the 
nick of time and charging the Mabhrattas, 
dispersed them. The enemy now retired 
along the Juah Nullah at first in good order, 
but soon their retreat became a rout and 
104 guns and 7 colours remained as trophies 
of the Victory, theirlosses being nearly 8,000: 

This most signal Victory broke the power 
of the Scindiah and His Majesty waspleased 
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to order that the corps engaged should bear 
on their colours and appointments an eleph- 
ant superscribed‘Assaye’ and a third colour 
was granted to the 19th Light Dragoons 
and to the 74th and 78th Highlanders. 

It is noteworthy that owing to the scar- 
city of Officers the Colours of the Battalion 
at Assaye (which are now in the Officers’ 
Mess) were carried by Sergeants. A story 
is told that at Assaye, when the Musicians 
were ordered to carry the wounded to the 
Surgeons, a piper thought he was included 
in the order and accompanied them. His 
comrades reproached him for having joined 
the ‘ whistlers,’ as they said a piper should 
be with his Company in the heat of battle. 
This so weighed on the piper’s mind that 
afterwards at the battle of Argaum, being 
anxious to regain his good name, he played 
with such spirit and rushed forward. with 
such impetuosity that his Company nearly 
broke the line by charging to soon, and 
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he had to be restrained and checked by 
the Colonel. 
There is no space here to detail the 
remainder of Wellesley’s Campaign in 1803 
pean and 1804 including the battles of Argaum 

Ghur and Gawul Ghur in which the 78th as well 
as the 74th took part. 

In 1811 the 78th proceeded to Java 1027 
strong—composed of 835 Highlanders. 
18+ Lowlanders and 8 English and Irish. 

The Island of Java had been occupied by 
the French, which was distasteful to the 
Dutch Colonists, and an expedition under 
command of Sir Samuel Auchmuty was dis- 
patched to capture it, the 78th forming part. 
Cam- The expedition landed and occupied the 

Feo Capital, Batavia, the French under Genera! 
Jansens retiring on Weltervreeden from 
which strongly defended position they were 
driven out on the 10th August, with a loss 
of much stores and armsand 500 men. | 

The loss of the 78th was 1 Officer and 
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33 men killed and wounded in this engage- 
ment. 

The French fell back on the fortified 
lines of Cornelis which Sir S. Auchmuty 
attacked onthe 26th August and captured 
after severe fighting, The enemy lost 
nearly 5000 killed and wounded and 5000 
prisoners weretaken, mostly Europeans, be- 
sides stores and 430 guns. The loss of the 
7 8thin this battle was 164 killed and wound- 
ed, including Lt. Col. Campbell killed. 

General Jansens made another stand at 
Samarang where he was again defeated on 
the 16th September, the 78th taking part. 
After this he surrendered and the Island of 
Java was evacuated by the French. 

The 78th were again engaged in June 
1812 against the rebellious Sultan of Djoc- 
jocarta and the capture of his stronghold 
resulted in much prize money to the troops. 

Two large silver soup tureens were pur- 
chased by the Officers from the loot cap- 
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tured and are now in the Officers’ Mess. 

The Regiment suffered much from sick- 
ness owing to the unhealthy climate of Java. 
On returning to India in Nov. 1816 one of 
the transports conveying 6 corps of the 78th 
was wrecked in the Bay of Bengal, on the 
small island of Preparis. 

All the Regimental Baggage, the Records 
and upwards of £2,000 of Regimental funds 
were lost on this occasion—and several men 
were drowned, but perfect disipline pre- 
vailedatthetimeofthewreckandafterwards 
on the island, where great hardships were 
endured from want of provisions. They 
were rescued on the 9th December. 

Whilst on the island the same routine was 
maintained as in quarters, privations were 
cheerfully borne by all ranks and no case 
of misconduct occurred. 

On the lst March 1817 the 78th embarked 
for home. 

The Governor-General of Indiaina Gen- 
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eral Order pays, “to the Regiment on its’ 
“embarkation for Europe a tribute of un-’ 
* qualified applause; the zeal and gallantry ’ 
“so conspicuously manifested bytheCorps’ 
“at Assaye and so uniformly maintained ’ 
‘ throughout all its subsequent exertions in ’ 
* the field, but not having been more exem- ’ 
*plary than its admirable regularity and’ 
* discipline on every other occasion.” 

In 1804 another 2nd Battalion of the 78th 
was raised by Major General Alexander 
Mackenzie Fraser and in December was 
assembled at Fort George 850 strong, of 

‘them 710 were Highland Lads mostly from 
the Western Isles and 140 Lowlanders. 

After a training in England under Major 
Gen. Sir John Moore, one of the best and 
cleverest soldiersof theday, whoafterwards 
fell gloriously at Corunna, the young bat- 
talion embarked for Gibralter together with 
the lst Battalion 42nd. While at Gibraltar 
the Lt. Governorin Garrison Orders singled 
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out the 42nd and 78th, both Highland Reg- 


iments, as an example to the others in drill. 
At this time Napoleon, although his sea 


power had been destroyed at Trafalgar by 
Lord Nelson, had by his brilliant victories 


at Ulm and Austerlitz completely crushed 


Austria, cowed Russia, and forced Prussia 
into an alliance with France. 

He virtually controlled Europe and only 
Great Britain stood out against him. 


_. In January 1806 a French army of 50,000 


1806 
Battle of 
Maida . 


under Massena was marching through Italy. 


A force under Sir John Stewart of which 


the 2nd Batallion 78thformed part had been 
landed in Sicily and crossed over to Italy to 
help the Italions and the Queen of Naples. 
On 4th July 1806 at Maida in Calabria, 
Southern Italy, the French under General 
Regnier 7,200 strong took up a position on 
a ridge with their flanks protected by thick 
undergrowth, and the river Amato with 
marshy banks running along their front. 
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The British under Sir John Stewart (who 
did not know the French had been reinfor- 
ced) were+860 strong. Over the open plain 
the Britishadvancedandsimultaneously the 
French came down fromtheir advantageous 
position and advanced against them. 

Serious fireaction began when only about 
300 yards apart but the superiority of the 
British fire prevailed, and in spite of flank 
attacks by General Regnier the French were 
driven back with great loss. The 78th, 
pushing home the charge with the bayonet, 
were nearly separated froin the remainder, 
but by a gallant attack of the 81st Regt. 
the line was closed up. The French were 
soon in full retreat losing in killed wounded 
and prisoners +000 men. 

This victory was most important as the 
hitherto invincible veterans of Napoleon 
were beaten in a hand to hand fight by an 
inferior number of British troops, and the 
inhabitants, encouraged by this Victory,rose 
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and drove the French out of Southern Italy. 

It was the Superior shooting of the British 
that first shook the French line; and it is 
interesting to note that Colonel Patrick 
Macleod of Geanies commanding the 78th 
had previously issued an order to his young 
soldiers pointing out the necessity of fire 
discipline, and fire control by the Officers 
and N.C.O.’s, to prevent waste of ammu- 
nition, and that the young battalion had 
been well trained in this particular and 
most important detail. 

In those days the flint and steel muskets 
(Brown Bess) took a long time to load and 
were not effective at much over 100 yards; 
the troops marched to the attack shoulder 
to shoulder in two ranks; but the necessity 
for control of fire is greater now, than it 
was then. 

Hostilities having broken out between 
Great Britain and Turkey the 2nd Battalion 
78th, forming part of an expedition of 5000 
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men under Major General MackenzieFraser, 
proceeded to Egypt, and on 17th March 
1807 occupied Alexandria. 
RosettanearAlexandria was strongly held 
by the enemy and an attempt to occupy it 
was repulsed with heavy loss on 27th March. 
Siege operations were undertaken against 
Rosetta under the command of Brigr. Gen- 
eral Stewart, the Briti8h expecting reinfor- 
cements from Upper Egypt which never 
came. The British were holding a long and 
weak line of outposts when on the 21st April 
large reinforcementsreached theenemy who 
took the offensive. Lt. Colonel M‘Leod, 
who with 3 companies of the 78th and 35th 
Regiment had been ordered to reinforce 
the outposts, reported this, and decided to 
fall back. Whilst executing the retirement 
large forces of the enemy surrounded the 
little force, which formed squares to repel 
the clouds of cavalry who overwhelmed 
them. TwoCompanies of the35th Regiment 
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and Grenadier Company of the 78th under 
Lt. Col. M‘Leod were cut off near the 
village of El Hamet and fought desperately 
until only Capt. Colin Mackay and 11 men 
of the 78th and as many of the 35th sur- 
vived. 

This little band at last managed to fight 
their way out and rejoined the centre post, 
only one individual, Lieut. Waters, being 
unwounded. The enemv surrounded the 
centre post which had formed square, and 
after desperate fighting succeeded in anni- 
hilating it, the survivors, mostly wounded, 
being taken prisoners. The loss of Col. 
M‘Leod was greatly deplored as a gallant 
Highland Soldier. 

Meanwhile General Stewart marched 
out with the remainder of the 35th and 
78th to the relief of this unfortunate de- 
tached force but arrived too late and found 
the enemy retiring. 

The operations against Rosetta were then 
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abandoned and the force fell back on 
Alexandria. 

The 78th lost + officers and 159 men 
killed in this disastrous affair. 

The Expedition evacuated Egypt in 
September 1807 and the 78th arrived home 
in January 1808. 

In 1809 the 78th took part in the expe- 
dition to Hollond under General The Earl 
of Chatham, a very incompetent officer. 
This expedition was most costly, many men 
dying from sickness, and the next year the 
expedition was withdrawn, having effected 
nothing and having scarcely encountered 
an enemy. This 2nd Battalion was now 
denuded of men to supply the 1st Battalion 
in Java, many drafts going out, but on lst 
January 1814+ it was again ordered to 
Holland, joining the force under Sir 
Thomas Graham. 

On 13th a reconnaissance was pushed 
towards the city of Antwerp, and a vil- 
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lage called Merxem had to be occupied. 

The 78th, although only about 300 strong 
and composed mostly of boys, were ordered 
to do this and found themselves confronted 
by + French Battalions. Colonel John 
MacLeod at once attacked, and charging 
drove the enemy through the village and 
back into Antwerp. 

In this smart little affair the 78th had 2 
officers and 7 men killed and 4 officers and 
21 men wounded. 

Piper A. Munro, although wounded and 
unable to stand, continued playing to cheer 
his comrades. The Battalion continued in 
Holland and Belgium until 1816, and did 
not have the good fortune to be present at 
the great Battle of Waterloo when Napo- 
leon’s power was finally crushed. On 
return home in 1816, the two battalions 
were amalgamated. 

From this date the 78th consisted of one 
battalion and until 1857 was not engaged 
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inany active service. The battalion served 
at home; in Ceylon and India and at Aden, 
where the now well known tune ‘The 
Barren Rocks of Aden’ was composed by 
the Pipe Major. In 1844, being moved to 
Scinde at a most unhealthy season, the 
Battalion suffered great loss from fever, 
which calamity is commemorated by a 
memorial in St. Giles Cathedral in Edin- 
burgh. 

In January 1857 the 78th proceeded with 
a division under Brig. General Havelock 
C.B. to join the Persian I:xpeditionary 
force under Sir James Outram, and disem- 
barked at Bushire in the Persian Gulf on 
the Ist February. This campaign, entailing 
great hardships owing to the heavy rains 
and long marches, resulted in the defeat 
of the Persians at the battle of Khooshab, 
after a skilfully conducted night march, 
and again at Mohamrah, at both of which 
the 78th were envaged. 
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On return to Bombay in May 1857, the 
news was received that the entire Bengal 
Army had mutinied, and the 78th and 64th 
were at once ordered to proceed by sea to 
Calcutta. 

It is hard now.to realise the thrill of 
horror that this mutiny awoke in Great 
Britain and throughout the Empire. 

The trusted Bengal Native Army who 
had many times proved their valour, well 
trained, well disciplined and armed, sud- 
denly broke loose, shot their officers, mass- 
acred the European women and children, 
raised the standard of revolt, and, trans- 
formed into fiends, they committed all 
sorts of barbarities. 

To stem this storm there were but a com- 
parative handful of British troops to whom 
British India had to look to for salvation. 

Fortunately the recently acquired Punjab 
remained loyal to the British, owing to the 
personal influence of some gallant British 
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officers and civilians, such as Lawrence, 
Nicholson, Herbert Edwards, Chamberlain, 
Lumsden and Donald Macleod, and corps 
were raised from the wild Pathans, the 
Sikhs and Goorkhas, to operate against the 
mutineers. . 

Such was the state of India when the 
64th and 78th arrived at the panic-stricken 
city of Calcutta. 

After participating in the disarmament 
of 34 battalions of native troops at Barrack- 
pore, the 78th was hurried up to Allahabad 
and forming part of a column under Gen. 
Havelock of 1400 Europeans, 400 natives 
_ and 8 guns, had their first engagement with 
the mutineers at Futtepore, where the latter 
were driven out of the town with great loss 
and the capture of 12 guns. 

This fight took place at the conclusion of . 
a long march under a broiling sun. The 
enemy were again engaged and defeuted 
at Aong and Pandu Nuddi. 
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On the 16th June the little force arrived 
before Cawnpore, where a handful of 
Europeans with many women and children 
had, after a prolonged resistance, surrend- 
ered under promise of protection, to the 
infamous Nana Sahib, a native Rajah of 
culture and education who had spent a long 
time in England and was supposed to be 
friendly. 

The few remaining men were treacher- 
ously killed and 206 women and children 
imprisoned. 

On hearing of the advance of Havelock’s 
force, the monster Nana Sahib ordered the 
massacre of these women and children. 
Some butchers from the city of Cawnpore 
were called in, and during the whole after- 
noon of the 15th, they worked at the 
slaughter of these innocent women and 
children, whose bodies were thrown into a 
deep well. 

By a brilliant flank attack on the enemy’s 
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left, the mutineers were driven out and 
defeated on the 16th July, and the following 
day, all unconsious of the horrible massacre 
of the previous day, Havelock entered 
Cawnpore. 

The blood-stained remainsof themassacre 
were still visible, and Havelock’s force 
swore deep vengeance on the perpetrators 
of the tragedy. After the taking of Cawn- 
pore Havelock said to the regiment: 

‘In the whole of my career I have never 
seen a regiment behave better, nay more, 
I have never seen anyone behave so well 
as the 78th Highlanders this day. I am 
not a Highlander, but I wish I were one.” 

The little force advanced towards 
Lucknow where the garrison was besieged 
in the Residency, defeating the enemy and 
capturing 15 guns at Oonao, but owing to 
losses and sickness, Havelock determined 
to fall back and await reinforcements before 
proceeding to the relief. Twice Havelock 
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started, but again sickness and losses decid- 
ed him to await reinforcements. The 
severe and numerous fights had caused 
many casualties, and it was not until 18th 
Sept. that the force, now made up of two 
weak Brigades, advanced against Lucknow. 

On the 23rd Sept. the division 3179 of 
allranks,after having fought their way from 
Cawnpore, established themselves at the 
Alumbagh, a walled enclosure about 2 miles 
from Lucknow, from which the enemy had 
been driven after a stiff fight. 

The troops suffered much from the great 
heat followed by heavy rains. 

The Residency at Lucknow, which had 
been holding out against hordes of mutineers 
since July, was garrisoned by about 670 
British troops, 170 armed civilian volunteers 
and 712 native troops, who, in spite of the 
jeers and persuasionsof the rebels, gallantly 
and loyally stuck to their colours. There 
were also many women and children. 
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The Residency was simply a large bung- 
alow, and was surrounded by the native 
town, the houses of which ran close up to 
it. The whole place was, from a military 
point of view, utterly untenable. 

The native city intervened between the 
Alumbagh and the Residency, and in order 
to reach it, two courses were open, either 
to advance through the Native City, or to 
crossthe Gumtee River, and passing round 
the native city, enter the Residency from 
the North. 

Owing to heavy rain, it was decided that 
the march round the city would be imprac- 
ticable, and a direct advance was deter- 
mined on. | 

The Bridge on the canal at Charbagh 
was stormed, and, fighting hard, the force 
pushed its way with great loss through the 
narrow streets of the town, under a mur- 
derous fire from the housetops, which were 
crowded with native marksmen. At last 
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Relief of late in the evening, the Residency was 
“dency reached, and the relieving force was wel- 
comed by its gallant defenders. 

The loss on this day was very heavy, 
more than half of the officers of the 78th 
being killed and wounded, and about one 
third of the men. 

In the mutiny campaign eight Victoria 
Crosses were conferred on officers and men 
of the 78th. 

Lieut. and Adjt. Macpherson, 
Lieut. Crowe, 
Lieut. Bogle, 
Surgeon Jee, 
Assist. Surgeon MacMaster, 
Cr. Sergt. Macpherson, 
Private Henry Ward, 
- Hollowell. 
It is related that during the advance to the 
Residency, Piper John Gibson, while assis- 
ting a wounded comrade, was charged bya 
native Sowar, but the piper pointing with 
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his drones at the Sower, the latter thought 
it was some new type of infernal machine 
and rode off in haste. 

The 78th remained at Lucknow until 
finally relieved by Sir Colin Campbell, a 
period of constant engagement with the 
hordes of enemy surrounding the Residency. 
A year’s service was granted for all those 
who took part in this historic siege. 

A second relieving force under General 
Sir Colin Campbell on 14th November, after 
very heavy fighting, in which the mutineers 
suffered enormous losses, occupied (1) 
Dilkusha, a palace situated outside the city 
and S.E.of the Residency; (2)The Martinere 
and the Sikunder Bagh lying to the E. of 
the Residency. Working round, Sir Colin 
Campbell’s force joined hands with the 
Defenders of the Residency, and the second 
relief was accomplished on 17th November 

The Residency was evacuated and the 
garrison moved to Dilkusha,and afterwards 
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back to the Alumbagh, which was left 
under the command of Sir James Outram. 
The position now taken up was on four 
separate occasions heavily attacked by 
large bodies of the enemy, but they were 
everywhere driven back. 

On the occasion of the presentation of 
six good conduct medals to men of the 
78th, Sir James Outram made a speech to 
the Regiment which is too long to repro- 
duce, but the following extract is quoted :- 

“Your exemplary conduct, 78th, in every 
respect throughout the past eventful year, 
I can truly say and do most emphatically 
declare, has never been surpassed by any 
troops of any nation in any age, whether 
for indomitable valour in the field or steady 
discipline in camp, under an amount of 
fighting, hardships and privations, such as 
British troops have seldom if ever hitherto 
been exposed to.”’ 

Sir Colin Campbell, having received 
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reinforcements, retook Lucknow in March Ronhil- 


1858. The 78th now formed part of the ¢ 


Rohilkund field force, and took part in the 
battle of Bareilly and the operations against 
the Rebelsin Rohilkund. In May 1859 the 
regiment embarked for home, the ships of 
the Indian Navy in harbour being dressed 
with flags “rainbow fashion” in special 
honour of the 78th. 

On 15th September the Ross-shire Buffs 
arrived at Fort George. They were féted 
by the town of Nairn, and the town of 
Inverness gave an entertainment and 
banquet to the men of the regiment, with 
an address which is now preserved in the 
Officers’ Mess. Pieces of plate were after- 
wards given by the Counties of Ross and 
Cromarty to the Officers’ and Sergeants’ 
Messes. 

The Regiment, after a turn of service at 
home and in Canada, embarked for India 
in February 1879. It was employed in the 
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Afghan war with General Sir Robert 
Phayres’ force, and did not see any fighting, 
but much hard work. In 1881, under the 
Territorial Scheme, the 78th became the 
2nd Battalion of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
the 1st Battalion being the 72nd. This was 
a natural amalgamation, both regiments 


having been raised by Seaforth from the 


Mackenzie country, and both having worn 
Mackenzie tartan. 

During this tour of Indian service, the 
2nd Battalion Seaforth Highlanders were, 
on each occasion when trouble arose on 
the frontier, selected for service. In the 
Hazara expeditions of 1888 and 1891, and 
in the Chitral campaign. The battalion 
returned Home in 1897, and were quartered 
at Dover, where in January 1899 it moved 
to Fort George. 

In the summer of this year, the Battalion 
marched through the County of Ross-shire, 
and everywhere received a most enthusi- 
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astic reception from the inhabitants of its 
birthplace. 

In September 1899 the Battalion pro- 
ceeded to Balmoral, where it received from 
the hands of Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
new colours to replace those presented in 
1868, the consecration ceremony being 
performed by the Rev. John Paton, acting 
chaplain to the Forces at Fort George. 

In presenting the new colours to Lieuts. 
Grant and Lindsay Her Majesty made the 
following address :— 

‘IT rejoice to be able once more to 
present new colours to this distinguished 
Regiment, in which I take an especial 
interest from its being associated with my 
dear son the Duke of Albany. Further 
gallant deeds are recorded on the colours 
since I gave them fifteen years ago to the 
Ist Battalion, and I feel confident that in 
entrusting these new ones to your keeping 
you will maintain the loyal devotion to 
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sovereign and country, which the Seaforth 
Highlanders have ever displayed.” 

Her Majesty was also graciously pleased 
to express her great satisfaction at the 
general smart appearance of the detach- 
ment, and commanded that her approval 
should be conveyed to all ranks. 

After the ceremony Her Majesty enter- 
tained the Battalion to dinner, and, accom- 
panied by H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught 
visited all the men at their meal. By Her 
Majesty’s special command the old colours 
were retained by her at Balmoral Castle 
where they now stand. 

Since July 1899, the condition of affairs 
in South Africa had become threatening. 
The South African Republic under its 
ambitious President, Paul Kruger, had 
developed into an aggressive power, and 
after the issue by him of an ultimatum, in 
which the Orange Free State under Pres- 
ident Steyn joined, hostilities began. 
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The Garrison in South Africa at the time 
was very small, andan expeditionary force 
was ordered from Great Britain, whilst 
another proceeded from India. Mobili- 
zation orders were issued on the 7th October 
to the Battalion, and the reserves called up. 

On the 20th October the Battalion left 
Fort George, embarking at Glasgow in the 
SS. Mongolia, strength27 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 925 Rank and File. Cape Town 
was reached on the 18th November, and 
the Battalion proceeding by rail and march 
eventually reached Modder River on the 
7th December, joining the Highland Brig- 
ade under Maj. Gen. A. G. Wauchope C.B. 
C.M.G. forming part of the lst Division 
under Gen. Lord Methuen. 

The other Battalions of the Brigade 
were :— 

2 Bn. Black Watch, 

1 Bn. Highland Light Infantry, 

1 Bn. Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
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The Highland Brigade, together withthe 
Guards Brigade, forming the First Division 
under Lieut. General Lord Methuen. The 
greater part of the 9th Brigade was also at 
Modder River. 

The Boer position covering the town of 
Kimberly which they were investing, con- 
sisted of a ridge of hills about six miles 
N.N.E. of Modder River Station. Lord 
Methuen having decided to make a frontal 
attack on the position, after a preliminary 
cannonade, the troops advanced at 12.30 
a.m. on the 11th, marching by compass 
bearing, in heavy rain, and moving in 
quarter columns, the objective of the 
Highland Brigade being Maversfontein Hill 
the Key of the position. Just before dawn 
the Brigade was commencing to deploy, 
when suddenly a terrific fire broke out from 
a line of trenches in front of the hill about 
150 yards distant, whose existance had not 
been known. The deployment was parti- 
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ally carried out in the dark, the Battalions 
being much mixed, and many officers and 
men, including the gallant General Wau- 
chope, were shot down in this sudden 
storm of fire. Some parties, composed 
of men of various units, charging forward, 
rushed the advanced trenches. Some actu- 
ally got behind the main trench, but were 
almost all shot down or driven back. 
Daylight found the brigade scattered along 
the bare ground in front of the position, 
the shrapnel fire from our own guns pre- 
venting supports being sent forward. At 
2 p.m. the Boers made a gallant attempt 
to enfilade our right, and the order was 
given to swing back that flank to meet it. 
This order was unfortunately misunder- 
stood for an order to retire, and the whole 
line fell back from its position. The losses 
during this operation were heavy, the 
Battalion losing during the battle in killed 
and wounded, 12 officers and 189 N.C.O’s 
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and men. The severe losses cast a gloom 
over the whole of Scotland, and many 
messages of sympathy were received from 
Scotsmen in various parts of the world. 
The Force remained at Modder River 
awaiting reinforcements, the Battalion 
being made up to 885 of all ranks. 

On Feb. 2nd the Highland Brigade was 
despatched to occupy the Drift and Hill of 
Koodoosberg about 13 miles to the west. 

On the 6th the Boers made a desperate 
attempt all day to retake the hill, but were 
driven back. The Battalion lost 1 officer 
and 20 men killed and wounded. 

Reinforcements were now arriving, and 
Field Martial Lord Roberts having assumed 
command, the Highland Brigade were, 
with the 19th Brigade, united to form the 
9th Division under Maj. Gen. Sir H. Colville. 

The Cavalry Division under Gen. Sir J. 
French, having worked round aud relieved 
Kimberly, General Cronje, commanding 
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the Boer army, evacuated his position, and 
pursued by General French, moved east, 
and eventually took up a position at Paar- 
deberg on the Modder River about 30 
miles distant, where surrounded, he stood 
at bay and entrenched himself in the bed 
of the river. 

On the 18th February a general attack 
was made on his position, the advance 
being over an open level plain for nearly 
2000 yards, on which the Boers, concealed 
by the scrub and bushes of the river bank, 
directed a heavy fire. The Battalion was 
on the left, and two companies succeeded 
in crossing the river, but owing to the 
heavy fire, no further advance could be 
made. Later in the day, one battery and 
the 19th Brigade got across the river, and 
prolonging to the left of our companies, took 
the enemy in reverse, The Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Light Infantry and the Canadians 
making gallant charges. At dusk the 
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Brigade retired from their advanced 
position, and the Boers, during the night, 
withdrew their right. The loss was prin- 
cipally in the 9th Division, the Battalion 
losing in killed and wounded 7 officers and 
145 men. The Major General, in thanking 
the Brigade, said :— 

“The advance accross the open was an 
exhibition of pluck and good leading, and 
the crossing of the river by some comp- 
anies, worthy of all praise.” 

The Boer army was now hemmed in, and 
eventually surrendered with large stores of 
ammunition, arms and equipment—the 
battalion furnishing the Guard when 
General Cronje surrendered. 

The Army now advanced on Bloemfon- 
tein, after driving back the Boers at Poplar 
Grove and Driefontein. 

The marching was severe and supplies 
were scarce, the troops and transport being 
on half rations. Bloemfontein was occupied 
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on the 14th, the Boers flying north. A 
stay was made then until the 24th of April 
for a much needed refit, the Brigade going 
out twice on operations. 

The General Advance on Pretoria having 
been ordered, the Highland Brigade was 
despatched to occupy Heilbron, marching 
the last 120 miles in 8 days, one of which, 
at Roodeport, was entirely taken up repell- 
ing a strong attack of the Boers, who 
surrounded the column, when the Battalion 
had 18 wounded. 

After a stay at Heilbron, most of the 
time rather short of food, the Battalion 
joined Gen. Sir A. Hunter’s force, and was 
present at the attack and capture of 
Retiefsnek, which resulted in the hemming 
in and ultimate surrender of General Prin- 
sloo’s army. 

During the remainder of the year 1900, 
the Battalion marched about over the 
Orange Free State, taking part in various 
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operations which space prevents mentioning 
in detail, being frequently engaged at 
Jagersfontein, Fauresmith, Phillippolis and 
elsewhere. 

In the Transvaal in 1901, when the cam- 
paign had developed into guerilla warfare, 
the Battalion did much marching, and took 
part in the different operations then being 
carried out. 

During the latter part of the year, the 
Battalion constructed and occupied several 
different lines of blockhouses. It was 
irksome and fatiguing work, but with the 
exception of one or two individuals, on 
dark nights, no Boers succeeded in crossing 
the lines we held, although they often tried 
to do so. 

The Battalion also supplied several 
companies of Mounted Infantry. One 
Mounted Infantry Company was sent out 
complete by the lst Bn. and did very good 
service, being frequently engaged. 
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Peace was declared on 3lst May, 1902, 
and the Battalion came home in January, 
1903, arriving in Dublin on 16th Feb. 

During this long and trying campaign, 
the health of the Battalion remained 
remarkably good, only 23 of the Battalion 
and 5 of the Volunteers’ companies dying 
from disease during the whole period. 
This was principally due to our men always 
wearing the kilt which, as has been seen 
in the earlier history, prevents men getting 
chilled in their bodies and waists after a 
long hot march followed by a cold night. 
Non-kilted corpslost many men fromenteric 
and fever arising from chills. Sanitation 
and cleanliness in camp and bivouac is 
equally important in preventing sickness, 
and was always insisted on. 

Thirteen W.O. N.C.O’s and men received 
the Distinguished Conduct medal in the 
Battalion. 

For the first time the volunteer Battalions 
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were brought into close touch with their 
line battalions, three distinct companies of 
Volunteers having been sent out to the 
2nd Battalion; these took their share of all 
duties, and were incorporated into the 
Battalion during the time they remained 
in the country. 

Memorials were erected by their com- 
rades at Bloemfontein and at Dingwall to 
the memory of those who fell in the war. 
There are also regimental memorials at 
Ahmednuggur, Probolingo (Java), Hyder- 
abad (Scinde),_Lucknow, St. GilesC athedral, 
Edinburgh, and on the Castle Esplanade, 
Edinburgh, for those who fell in various 
parts of the world during the service in 
the Ross-shire Buffs. 

On 19th July 1905, H.R.H. Prince Leo- 
pold Charles Edward George Albert, Duke 
of Albany (Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha) 
k.G., G.C.V.O. was appointed Colonel 
in Chief of the Regiment. On 27th May 
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1907 he inspected the 2nd Battalion at 
Edinburgh. 

This short history of the Regiment is 
extracted from the Records of both Bat- 
talions, the Regimental History of the 72nd 
Highlanders, and that of the 78th by Major 
Davidson, and it is written to give an 
opportunity for all the lads of the Ross- 
shire Buffs to become acquainted with the 
history of the battalions of their Regiment, 
and in order that they may strive to keep 
up the credit of the Corps, and the reput- 
ation which their dead and gone comrades 
created for it, and remember the heritage 
bequeathed to them. 

Not only in war, but in peace, this repu- 
tation can be kept up, by good conduct, by 
smart turn-out and by remembering that 
when detached on any duty, or away from 
the Regiment, they have the repution of 
the Seaforth Highlanders to maintain. 
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